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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 



THE POLITICAL PROSPECT 
(From the Portland Oregonian) 

Republican confidence of victory in 1916 is" admitted by Col. George 
Harvey in The North American Review to be no mere "triumph of hope 
over experience"; it is conceded to be "a firm conviction." Colonel Harvey 
sums up in his coldly judicial way the bases for this confidence, and his known 
friendship for President Wilson adds value to his conclusions. 

He disagrees with the statements of both the President and Mr. Hilles, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, as to how many electoral 
votes each party would have scored if the election last November had been 
for President. Taking the votes for Senators and Representatives as an index, 
he holds that the Democrats would have had 256 electoral votes, not 288, as 
claimed by Mr. Wilson; the Republicans 275, a Republican majority of nine- 
teen. The Colonel says the shrewdest Republicans honestly believe they can 
hold these 275 votes and are confident of adding the votes of Colorado, Maine, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, "making a grand total of 310 and 
affording a clear majority of nearly 100 votes." The Oregonian has already 
shown how good is the ground for this confidence as to not only these States, 
but as to others where the Democratic plurality was due only to the con- 
tinuance of the Progressive split. Colonel Harvey says this calculation would 
be upset if Mn Wilson "should succeed in winning over the remaining Pro- 
gressives who still hold the balance of power in Illinois, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Idaho, and Washington," a statement which goes far to explain the 
President's bid for the Progressive vote at Indianapolis. The Colonel's own 
conclusion is that "whichever party loses New York is likely to lose the elec- 
tion" in 1916, and that the election of 1914 "was a drawn battle, leaving the 
Democrats slightly ahead in the popular vote and slightly behind in prospects 
relating to the choice of electors." 

Colonel Harvey proceeds to consider the prospects of the two parties, 
taking as their spokesmen the President and Senator Borah. He quotes Mr. 
Wilson's statements that "the Republican party has not had a new idea for 
thirty years," and that "most of the advice taken by the Republican party is 
taken from gentlemen old enough to be grandfathers." Against this he sets 
Mr. Borah's catalogue of Republican achievements, beginning with the inter- 
state commerce law and the anti-trust law, continuing with many other con- 
structive and progressive laws, and closing with the Constitutional amendments 
authorizing income tax and direct election of Senators. Mr. Borah dwelt 
particularly on the Administration's resort to the Vreeland act to help the 
country over the war crisis, while its own Federal reserve law lay on the shelf. 
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Colonel Harvey recalls that, "while the new banking law was finally enacted 
by the Democrats, its genesis was Republican, and the idea from which it was 
developed was hatched in the brain of Grandfather Nelson W. Aldrich." 

The most telling passage quoted from Mr. Borah's speech is the reply 
to Mr. Wilson's exultation over having left Mexico alone to settle her own 
affairs. Referring to this part of the Indianapolis speech, Colonel Harvey 
confesses his "inability to comprehend this extraordinary blending of emotion 
and cynicism." He then quotes Mr. Borah as saying that, if Mr. Wilson 
"had said in the beginning that we were to let Mexico alone, he would have 
been in an almost impregnable position" if he had added "that Mexico should 
respect the rights of American citizens and of foreigners living in that country." 
The Colonel quotes Mr. Borah's statement that we did go to Mexico, that we 
killed two hundred Mexicans and lost nineteen of our own men, that the only 
reason why there was not war was that Mexico was "unable to respond," and 
that we destroyed "the only semblance of government which they had in 
Mexico." Mr. Borah's vivid picturing of the present horrible conditions in 
Mexico and of the Administration's indifference to the murder and ravish- 
ment of Americans is then quoted and placed beside the President's declara- 
tion, for comparison, but without comment. No comment was necessary, for 
the comparison can lead to but one conclusion in the average mind. 

The "points of presumed weakness in the Democratic line-up" are then 
summarized. First is depression of business, then prospective bankruptcy of 
the Treasury, both of which are undeniable. Next in order comes Government 
ownership of ships, which, the Colonel says, "has found little public favor" 
and against which he cites the incontrovertible arguments already advanced 
by The Oregonian. Colonel Harvey then predicts that the bill will succumb 
in this session, and he suggests as the alternative then before the Adminis- 
tration "acknowledging defeat or calling an extra session." As to Mexico, he 
says that if the warring factions "unite to establish a just government, the 
triumph of the Administration's policy will be so overwhelming as to confound 
its critics'"; but he continues: 

If not, the issue inevitably will be whether the United States owes it to her 
citizens to protect their lives and properties abroad as well as at home. 

As to national defense, the Republicans, "as a unit for preparedness," 
have an advantage over their antagonists. The mere proposal to give Colom- 
bia an apology and $25,000,000 is held to have completely alienated Colonel 
Roosevelt and his considerable personal following. The efficiency of Demo- 
cratic representatives in Europe is held to be mortifying to Republicans, but 
"the most notable success was achieved by the Republican Ambassador" to 
France. Nor will independent voters be attracted by the appointments to 
South America, and they "may view the proceedings in San Domingo with 
aversion as a breach of trust." Relegation of woman suffrage to the States, 
Colonel Harvey believes, "will deprive the Democrats of an issue which Mr. 
Bryan surely would have espoused as an appeal for the ninety-one electoral 
votes easily controlled by women if they should act as a unit." Presence of 
three Texans in the Cabinet and of another as "the intimate adviser of the 
President" opens the way for a charge of sectionalism against the Adminis- 
tration. Segregation at Washington "will hold every negro in the Republi- 
can ranks." 

This is a goodly array of issues on which Republicans can go into battle 
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with the Democrats, aside from divisions in the Democratic ranks, to which 
Colonel Harvey refers. He then adds: 

Most satisfying of all to the Republicans is the reflection that they have a 
team, while the Democrats have only a captain. 

He says the President has confidence in the people, but he intimates that 
the question is whether the people have confidence in the President. All the 
evidence tends to show that the popular confidence, which was given in gen- 
erous measure two years ago, is fast waning. 

A REPUBLICAN VIEW 
(From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat) 

Col. George Harvey, editor of The North American Review, is un- 
questionably the original Wilson man. While Mr. Wilson was merely presi- 
dent of Princeton, Colonel Harvey announced him for President of the United 
States. He took the lead in boosting him for Governor of New Jersey. 
Mr. Wilson frankly stated, after his election to that office, that Colonel 
Harvey was responsible for that consummation. The Colonel continued 
to boom him for the Presidency. It was only when a question arose as to 
the effect the Colonel's advocacy might have on William Jennings Bryan that 
it was abated. At the request of Mr. Wilson the Colonel dropped the matter 
until the Baltimore convention. Subsequent to that, he again supported him. 
He announced, much to the surprise of many sagacious politicians, that 
Mr. Wilson would run first, Colonel Roosevelt second, and Mr. Taft third. 
The election returns vindicated the prediction. 

It was some time after the election before the President sought a reconcil- 
iation with his old friend. He found Barkis willing, and cordial relations 
were restored before the 1914 campaign. The Colonel did much special 
pleading for his old friend. He showed great glee when a favorable House and 
a more favorable Senate were returned. But much as he rejoices, he cannot 
forget his reputation as an election prophet. Since he has received the official 
returns of the vote, he has studied the same. The more he has studied them 
the less sanguine he has been about his friend's prospects in 1916. He does 
not agree with his estimate, given in the more or less famous Indianapolis 
speech, that the country would have given a Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent eighty majority. Nor does he agree with the Republican National Com- 
mittee that the Republicans would have captured the Presidency by a large 
majority. His own opinion is that the Republicans would have won by a 
majority of nineteen in the electoral college. He also admits that the Re- 
publicans have excellent prospects of adding to their vote the following: 
Colorado, 6; Maine, 6; Oregon, 5; South Dakota, 5, and Wisconsin 13, 
making a grand total of 310. This would make a clear majority of nearly 
a hundred votes. 

The Colonel admits that if the President should win over all the Progres- 
sives of Illinois, California, Pennsylvania, Idaho, and Washington, he would 
have a chance. But there is little indication that he will accomplish this. 
Colonel Roosevelt, whose influence is still strong with the Progressives, has 
little respect for the President and the Secretary of State. If the Republicans 
nominate a candidate who is even moderately acceptable to him, his influence 
will be against the re-election of Mr. Wilson. Biased as Colonel Harvey is, 
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he cannot, with proper regard for his reputation, predict Mr. Wilson's re- 
election. He closes his article with a neat turn on one of the President's 
remarks at Indianapolis, an observation that it is not so much a question of 
the President's confidence in the American people as one of the American 
people's confidence in the President. 

THE WAR'S DIVINE PURPOSE 
(From the St. Paul Pioneer-Press) 

It is eminently fitting that the first of twelve centennial numbers of The 
North American Review should be adorned by some of George Harvey's 
(its editor's) loftiest writing. He is in happy vein while comparing James 
Madison, who was President when The North American was founded, and 
Woodrow Wilson, who occupies the White House as The Review attains the 
venerable age of one hundred. 

But Mr. Harvey rises to noblest heights in descanting on the war, its true 
causes, and its underlying purpose. He rejects the ordinary assumption which 
lays the blame for the internecine struggle on this or that combatant, but 
aims to show that the true causes are to be found in the internal conditions of 
the various countries, such as the domestic chaos which threatened Austria's 
disruption, the general strike in Russia, and in the prevalent belief 
in England, Germany, and France that the war had to come some time and 
the dreadful ordeal might as well be gone through with first as last. 

But what interests Mr. Harvey principally is not the causes, but what he 
conceives to be the fundamental purpose underlying this world tragedy. In 
his view the Almighty would never have permitted such a calamity to fall 
upon mankind unless He were working through it to some beneficent end. 
What is this? Colonel Harvey believes the divine purpose of the war is the 
liberation of the Old World from the shackles of an awful slavery, the shackles 
of militarism, just as the Civil War was waged to free the American negro 
from a degrading bondage. Says Mr. Harvey: 

The terrible (Civil) war was waged under pretexts of human making, but for a 
purpose now realized to have been divine. May it not be so with this greatest 
of wars? Our struggle liberated the blacks of America. May not this be designed 
to free the whites of Europe? What are the millions of German, French, Austrian, 
and Russian boys in the trenches to-day but slaves? What have they ever been 
but slaves? Taken almost from the cradle and gripped by a system which held 
them as in a vise, to become — what? Cogs in a machine, a fighting machine, con- 
structed with ruthless energy and superlative skill to beat down another fighting 
machine; nothing less, nothing more. Patriotism? Faugh! Their words are 
but prattle drilled into minds forbidden to think and taught only to obey. Our 
blacks were at least inferior by nature, but these whites — the splendid youth of the 
most virile of peoples now being killed by thousands — are inferior only by enforce- 
ment, by decree, by an irresistible and unbreakable bond from the cradle to the 
unmarked grave. Slavery? Compared with theirs, ours which we abolished 
by war was beneficent and kindly; compared with ours, theirs is ghastly. 

In conclusion, Mr. Harvey declares that he cares not for what may be 
the causes of the war, if its purpose "shall prove in the end to have been the 
extinguishment of slavery from the face of the earth, the freeing of mankind, 
the making in Europe of a democracy, however limping and stumbling." 
Who shall say that Colonel Harvey has not hit upon the fundamental raison 
d'Ure of the war, and that it may mean, what he and all of us hope and pray for, 
the deliverance of the Old World from a desolating slavery? 
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EASY TO PROPHESY 
(From the Concord Monitor) 

The accomplished editor of The Noeth American Review, Col. George 
Harvey, surveys the national political line-up from the point of view of a 
coach of the Republican team, and sees these chief points of weakness in the 
Democratic position: Depression of business and prospective bankruptcy of 
the treasury; government ownership of ships; the situation as to Mexico and 
Colombia in particular and our diplomatic service in general; the unprepared- 
ness of our national defense; the issues of sectionalism, especially in regard 
to the colored vote; and the definite placing of woman's suffrage as a State 
rather than a national issue. 

Such, in brief, he says are some of the bases of Republican confidence. 
There are others of a more definitely political nature, embracing the universal 
disgust with Mr. Daniels, the quite common doubt of Mr. Bryan's efficiency 
as an executive, the propriety of Mr. McAdoo remaining in the Treasury as a 
son-in-law, the alienation of three at least of the ablest Democratic Senators, 
the disaffection of the so-called Clark Democrats who have not been accorded 
recognition, the seeming dissatisfaction of the chairman and other members 
of the National Committee, and so on. 

In contrast with this weakened, divided, and disaffected Democracy, 
Colonel Harvey places the re-united, well-organized, and hopeful Republicans; 
and while he does not prophesy, he makes it easy for others to do so from his 
data. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG 

(From the Los Angeles Graphic) 

This month brings the one-hundredth birthday of The North American 
Review, and Col. George Harvey draws attention to it in this sprightly 
manner: 

We are no lady, either inconceivably perfect or more agreeably human; so 
we frankly confess our age; we are one hundred years old and still single. Not 
that we have not been the recipient of proposals; far from it; we have received 
many offers of periodical matrimony from other like Institutions whose intentions 
were manifestly honorable; but, alas! none seemed to be fitting or advantageous; 
invariably, the proponent was too young or too frivolous. Our solitary parent, 
the Monthly Anthology, too, was unwed, but that ia a point in the family record 
upon which, naturally, in common with Abel, we care not to dwell, especially since, 
although by no means as young as we used to be, we cannot feel certain that we 
have yet reached the age of indiscretion. 

Could there be a better epitome of the spirit of this great magazine than 
this merry paragraph at the beginning of an article, quizzically signed "By 
the North American Review." To analyze profoundly the manifestations 
of life from month to month, political, literary, social, philosophical, and 
yet never to sink to the deadly dullness of the purely objective and academic 
viewpoint, never to lose the sense of humor, the comic spirit — this is no easy 
task. In fact, when it becomes a task it is impossible. It is a gift, and upon 
few men has it been bestowed to such a degree as upon George Harvey. One 
hundred years young is this Review, not a youth of second childhood, but a 
youth that is superior to time and mortal years. The "then and now" of 
the life of the publication is epitomized in this article by the magazine itself, 
vol. cci. — no. 713 40 
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from which the paragraph was quoted, entitled "From Madison to Wilson,' 
and it is filled with the keenest observation and deduction. 



NOT THE GREATEST 
(From the Cincinnati Times-Star) 

As time goes in this world, one hundred years is not an impressive period. 
But it is rather a venerable and a distinguished age to have been reached 
by an American magazine devoted exclusively to criticism and the higher 
literary discussion. The Nokth American Review, founded by a Cambridge 
(Mass.) club of scholars in 1815, having now rounded out a full century of 
usefulness and influence in American letters, is entitled to receive the con- 
gratulations of the contemporary literati. 

The Review began its career at a time when the trend toward a higher 
culture was developing. With such early contributors as Bryant, Ticknor, 
Webster, Adams, and Bancroft, the magazine commanded serious attention. 
While not the first publication of its kind in this country, it at least is one of 
the oldest. Its age, however, is not the greatest of its honors. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

(From the Syracuse PostrStandard) 

An open letter from George Harvey to Lord Northcliffe, owner of The 
London Times, is the leading article in The North American Review. If 
The Times has not printed it entire, it should, and The London Spectator and 
London Outlook should reprint it. They owe it to that British sense of justice 
to print it. Colonel Harvey is wholly in sympathy with Great Britain in this 
conflict, and with the neutral course of the administration. The resent- 
ment of the British at our protests, the sneers at our "commercialism," the 
silly appeals to a nation which is kin to all Europe to play the "daughter" to 
a "noble mother," he responds to with crushing effect. He has the great 
advantage that a tolerant man has always in argument with an intolerant, 
and he knows the English people better than any English publicist (save one) 
knows Americans. After they have digested James Bryce's remarks, the 
English should read carefully and thoughtfully Colonel Harvey's. 

AMUSEMENT 

(From the Journal of Education) 

The North American Review is having the greatest fun ever, and giving 
its readers corresponding amusement in celebrating, in the twelve issues of 1915, 
its centennial year. We cannot imagine anything in 1915 magazines more 
spicy than this treatment of a hundred years. 

A WAR FOR FREEDOM 

(From the Marinette Eagle-Star) 

Editor George Harvey of The North American Review advances the 
theory that this great European conflict is a divinely appointed struggle for 
the freedom of Europe from the bondage of militarism, just as much as our 
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Civil War was waged to free the American negro from a degrading slavery. 
There seem many reasons to believe that Colonel Harvey's theory is the cor- 
rect one. Let all Christendom hope most earnestly that the freedom from the 
shackles of militarism may be obtained without much more loss of life. 

THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 

(From the Sioux City Journal) 

The Lincoln Journal says of Senator Borah that "his origin among the 
crags of Idaho probably puts him out of the question as a Presidential pos- 
sibility." The fact remains that Senator Borah is the man whom Col. George 
Harvey has picked as the logical nominee of the next Republican national 
convention. And the fact remains also that Senator Borah, of Idaho, is not 
now so much of a Presidential impossibility as was Prof. Woodrow Wilson, 
of New Jersey, when the same Col. George Harvey proposed him as the 
logical nominee of the 1912 Democratic national convention. 

CHANGEABLE 

(From the Chicago News) 

Col. George Harvey is not very optimistic about the chances of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1916, but then the American public has been known to change 
its mind. 

OUR COAST DEFENSES 
(From Arms and the Man) 

An admirable article entitled "The Problem of Our Coast Defenses" ap- 
pears in The North American Review for February. 

The author employs a conservative tone; at the same time there is no es- 
cape from the overwhelming array of facts which he marshals. Our coast 
artillery defenses so far as they go are good, but they stop short of being 
satisfactory because there are not enough officers and men. Lieutenant 
Thompson discusses with a broad and capable grasp the question of the rela- 
tive range of our large coast-defense guns and those a battle-ship fleet might 
be expected to carry. He says well that a consideration of all the elements 
involved could be expected to result in a selection of armament that would 
give the maximum range consistent with a reasonable life of the guns. He 
is of the opinion that there should be a few 16-inch guns in each important 
coast-defense fort. This is in accord with the best-informed judgment. In 
concluding, Lieutenant Thompson says: "To summarize: The regular coast- 
artillery corps is now short 612 officers and 10,988 enlisted men necessary to 
furnish one relief for one-half the home gun defenses. These officers and men 
should be authorized by Congress at once. The coast States should take 
immediate steps to furnish enough coast-artillery militia to man the other 
half of the home gun defenses. One high-power 16-inch gun battery should 
be constructed for every important harbor as soon as possible and a policy 
should be adopted for the future which would involve for each era or period 
of marked advancement in gun defense at least one battery of the latest 
developed type for each harbor, eliminating from time to time such portion 
of the old armament as is entirely obsolete." 
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THE ENGLISH VIEW 

(From the Hartford Courant) 

The North American Review opens with a long letter from the editor, 
George Harvey, to Lord Northcliffe, editor of the London Times, inquiring 
whether there is, at the present time, a "drawing asunder" on the part of the 
people of England and those of our own country. Mr. Harvey sees a danger 
in the growing soreness and disappointment felt by the British people in re- 
gard to the attitude of the American Government, for which he rightly says 
there is no good reason whatever. He is also quite right in his criticisms of 
many things published in the Spectator, Outlook, and other English papers. 
This letter ought to silence the complaints of certain English journals, but 
probably will not do so. They seem to think that the United States should 
throw neutrality to the winds and openly and actively espouse their cause. 

OUR ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
(From the Washington Herald) 

Celebrating its 100th anniversary year The North American Review 
is making 1915 notable in American periodical literature. Its issue for March 
is described as the third centennial number, and it is quite the equal in wealth 
and abundance of material of the two numbers which preceded it. We are 
not permitted to know how many more of these centennial numbers are 
contemplated, but The North American's readers are convinced that a lavish 
host is making the centenary memorable. 

To Col. George Harvey, the renowned editor of this solitary centurion 
among American magazines, must be given credit for spreading upon its 
pages the fertile thoughts of the soundest thinkers, the deepest students, and 
the men of widest experience in the subjects of which they write. With a 
galaxy of contributors including James Bryce, Joseph H. Choate, William 
Dean Howells, Alfred T. Hadley, John Burroughs, Yves Guyot, Thomas 
Hardy, George von L. Meyer, and Francis G. Peabody The North American 
has no need to sing its own praises at the entrance upon its second century. 
Its whole enduring history, its high ideals, its present-day progress and pros- 
perity should tend to relieve the apprehensions of those inclined to a pessimistic 
contemplation of American frivolity and indifference to the things that count 
in civilization and the world's progress. 



